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PORTlfeRE DESIGN BY M. L. MACOMBER. IN SOLID EMBROIDERY OR IN VELVET APPLIQUfe. 

(for treatment of the design, see page 106.) 
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THE ART AMATEUR 



of the outer border may be used everywhere in the fore- 
ground for the darkest touches. The water behind the 
figures should be treated with a melange of the different 
tones of the sky and distance. As in ah 1 tapestry paint- 
ing, it will be well to leave out all the little touches of 
light that may be observed in the draperies and fore- 
ground. Colors not used in the progress of the work, 
but harmonizing with them, may be introduced into these 
at the end, very much diluted, of course, but quite pure. 
This will give the sparkling and brilliant effect which 
tapestry paintings should have but too often lack. 



ORANGE PORTIERE DESIGN. {Page 105.) 

In this charming design the body of the curtain is of 
yellow silk canvas and the border of copper silk canvas. 
The latter is to be worked in 
solid embroidery with silks, 
the leaves and stems in olives, 
and the oranges with. yellow 
and orange silks, mingled 
with gold thread. All of the 
outlines should be gold 
thread. The design would 
also be very effective if the 
leaves and oranges were done 
in velvet applique with out- 
lines of gold. The fringe is 
of yellow silk and gold. 



superseded. On this theory there are plenty of intelligent 
decorators who do not hesitate to use velvet or satin-faced 
papers and •' brocatelles ;" but one would be inclined to 
draw the line — we certainly should — at an effect of tufted 
textile, for ceilings, with mock buttons and all, recently 
brought out by Messrs. Fuller & Lang. But we readily 
forgive those enterprising manufacturers for this unfor- 
tunate case of backsliding, in consideration of the un- 
doubtedly good influence they have had in improving 
the public taste in the matter of wall decoration. They 
were the first to invite artists like Louis Tiffany, Samuel 
Colman, Lockwood De Forrest, Mrs. Wheeler and Mrs. 
Rosina Emmet Sherwood to make designs for American 
wall papers, and their subsequent liberal prize competi- 
tion, although five years have elapsed, still exercises a 
decided influence on their business. Mrs. Wheeler's 



For a person who has 
many books, and no great 
plenty of room in which to 
lodge them, bookcases like 
the one which we illustrate 
are a necessity. It is easy 
to say that the low cases of 
modern fashion are more 
commodious and pleasanter 
to look at. They are so, but, 
with them, one must either be 
content with few books or 
have a large room about 
which to dispose one's cases. 

Besides which, if open, they admit dust, and, if 
closed by glass, the glass is liable to be accidentally 
broken. The lower part of the case which we illustrate 
has panelled doors, which may be hung either to open 
in the ordinary manner, disclosing a set of shelves for 
papers and large books, or may open at the top, the in- 
terior serving as a box portfolio for prints. Above are 
long and shallow drawers, which may also serve for 
prints. The superstructure has glass doors and is for 
books of ordinary sizes. The handsome proportions of 
the whole and its modest architectural treatment fit it 
for the type of a series of bookcases to be placed around a 
symmetrically designed libra- 
ry, between the windows or 
other openings. Singly, it 
would look rather out of 
place, except in an office, or 
in a large room with some 
architectural pretension. It 
is designed to be executed 
in mahogany, but would look 
well in any dark wood. 




offender in the feminine. A wide range of wall papers 
similar to those we have described, in imitation of silks, 
velvets, tapestries, and brocatelles, is to be found at the 
rooms of Messrs. Frederick Beck & Co., some of them 
with peculiarly rich and original effects duly covered by 
patents. But with this firm the rage for Louis XVI. 
decoration has, moreover, found striking recognition by 
the introduction of the novelty of actual canvas panels, 
printed in colors in imitation of the genuine Beauvais 
and Gobelins. The dyes used for these, we are assured, 
are permanent, so that the canvas can be washed with- 
out injury to the colors. As yet, we have seen only a 
few specimens, but they were so promising that we look 
forward with much interest to future developments of 
the enterprise. Copies of famous tapestries, really well 
printed, under competent supervision, for purposes of 
decoration, would certainly 
be worth more artistically 
than the average painted+Xz.- 
pestry. They would, indeed, 
be extremely interesting, in 
view of the impossibility of 
securing for this country any 
of the originals. But, then, 
as already intimated, the 
models to be printed from 
must really be well done — 
in fact, the work of artists. 



INTERIOR CHURCH 
DECORA TION. 



beautiful bee and honeycomb design, which took the 
first prize at that competition, is still a favorite, as is 
also Miss Dora Wheeler's peony design, which won the 
third prize. The latter, indeed, is now made in cheap 
goods to meet the popular demand for it, and nothing, 
we are told, sells better than Mr. De Forrest's flat Indian 
design, with the border resembling fret-work, which was 
originally brought out about the same time as those 
already alluded to. Some of this artist's more recent 
designs, simple and beautiful in their original coloring, 
have been promoted to an "edition de luxe," gorgeous 
with embossed gold grounds and raised brocatelle 



PRINTED WALL DEC- 
ORA TIONS. 



The rage for rooms in the 
style of Louis XVI. and his 
two immediate predecessors 
seems to have had a decided 
influence on the wall decora- 
tion of rooms of lesser pre- 
tensions. Imitations in wall 

papers of silk brocades and tapestries seem likely to 
divide the market the coming season with reproductions 
of simple effects in " flocks" or " cheviots," suggesting 
flatted walls with raised stencilling. On the one hand, 
we have the extreme richness suggestive of the luxury 
of the declining French monarchy, and on the other 
the more sober and certainly not less refined taste of 
the average American of moderate means. Perhaps 
all wall papers may be said to be more or less imitations 
of or substitutes for something else, whether it be of mere 
stencilling or the rich tapestry of the olden times, which it 




WOOD PANEL, IN THE CHATEAU DE MILON. CARVED BY DAVID D'ANGERS. 



effects. We are glad to know that Mrs. Wheeler's ex- 
quisite water lily paper, in delicate tints of green and 
pink, with occasional horizontal lines of gold or silver, 
suggesting water, continues to be a favorite. It is an 
excellent sign of the times that wall papers are generally 
bought now because they are good, and not because they 
are just fresh from the factory. Surely, nothing more 
forcibly stamps a buyer as lacking in artistic feeling than 
her declared determination to have " something new," 
no matter how desirable otherwise may be the goods she 
may be inspecting. It is advisedly that we speak of the 



The Church of the Ascen- 
sion, at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Tenth Street, is 
becoming notable on account 
of its decorations. It has 
lately put up a south window 
by Mr. John Lafarge, repre- 
senting " The Presentation 
in the Temple." The Virgin 
and child are seen to the left, 
in the shadow of an arched 
recess, and are facing Simeon 
and Anna ; a group of angels fills the upper panes. 
The whole composition is Venetian in the quiet dignity 
of its lines and no less Venetian in the sumptuous- 
ness of its coloring. There is a highly meritorious 
larger central window by Mr. Maitland Armstrong, 
representing "The Annunciation," painted with a 
far from sober palette; but it is almost overpowered 
between this window by Lafarge and an earlier one by 
him to the right of it, the latter representing " Christ's 
Visit to Nicodemus," showing the same composition as 
the artist's wall picture in Trinity Church, Boston (illus- 
trated in The Art Amateur, June, 1883). This earlier 
window was put into the 
church when there used to be 
a gallery, the removal of 
which necessitated raising 
the window and building it 
up. The addition, gorgeous 
as it is in its jewelled glass, 
and following the general 
harmony as to color, being 
in a measure perfunctory, 
involves a lack of unity in 
the whole. In both of- his 
windows, the rich range of 
peacock blues, for which Mr. 
Lafarge's coloring is famous, 
is used with resplendent ef- 
fect. 

It is interesting, by the 
way, to notice how the gener- 
ous use of these peacock 
tones permits of the free in- 
troduction of pure green, a 
color which, according to old canons, could be brought 
only sparingly into church windows, and then mainly 
for the purpose of lighting up the reds and blues ; for a 
very little green can be made to do great service. 

The yellows are somewhat dimmed by the flood of 
golden light that enters from the other windows, which, 
with one exception, are almost entirely of yellow cathe- 
dral glass. This exception is above the " Nicodemus " 
already referred to, and is by Mr. John Johnston, for- 
merly a pupil of Mr. Lafarge. The subject of the win- 
dow — " St. John's Vision of the Candlesticks " — is an 



